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SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT OF THE PUBLIC 

BUSINESS 1 

MORRIS L. COOKE 
Director of the Department of Public Works, City of Philadelphia 

The evolution of business organization is from the unsyste- 
matized through the systematized to the scientific. Govern- 
mental work — federal, state and municipal — is still almost exclu- 
sively in the unsystematized stage. 

Among the causes of municipal inefficiency are the attempt to 
hamper and control the action of individuals by a multiplicity 
of petty restrictions unknown in private business, and the sepa- 
ration of the municipal service into scores of divisions with little 
or no mutuality of interest. Both of these practices tend to pre- 
vent group action in the large sense. But undoubtedly the 
greatest bar to efficiency is the unwillingness to trust the individual 
as shown by the attempt to thwart evil or selfish designs of the 
official by board control. This committee management is in 
my opinion, the most costly hallucination of democracy. As a 
present day cause of expensive and inefficient government, this 
bulwark of the stand patter, of special privilege, of the politician 
and of the crook makes other influences tending in the same 
direction such as the complacency of civil service and the lack 
of definite standards, seem almost negligible. 

It requires some optimism to argue against committee man- 
agement before an audience largely made up of representatives 
of the colleges. For in the college world the committee is largely 
looked upon as the guarantee of democracy, and is the princi- 
pal safeguard against the encroachments of the dean, the depart- 
ment head and the president. I discussed this mechanism of 
management at some length in Academic and Industrial Efficiency, 
a report to the Carnegie Foundation. Bad as I consider com- 

1 A paper read at the eleventh annual meeting of the American Political 
Science Association. 
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mittee control in our colleges, it is even more harmful in the 
conduct of cities, states and nations. The average man who 
sits on a college committee has some basis of fact for his action 
and his vote. On municipal committees the fact basis is usually 
missing. The fewer his facts the more eager is the committee 
member to vote. Owing to the standing given to it by the law, 
the majority vote of a governmental committee is given about 
as much weight when it is in line with the facts as when it is op- 
posed by the facts. It is impossible for the people to select by 
vote those with the necessary fact equipment for any given 
task. This is not a pessimistic remark. It is only saying that 
a board of directors cannot intelligently vote on the details of a 
wage scale or the selling prices for a line of goods. These are 
questions to be determined by the administrative officials after 
a study of the facts. 

Perhaps the most hopeful signs on the municipal horizon are 
the growing popularity of the commission form of government 
and the more recent appointment of city managers in a number 
of cities. By reducing the size of the legislative branch say to 
five members, the number of matters which it is humanly pos- 
sible to consider is minimized. Then again the assignment of a 
large part of the administrative work to the individual member 
as is the practice of most commissions, does take a large part 
of the municipal activity entirely outside the field of the vote. 

An appointive city manager holding office during good conduct 
and satisfactory service seems to still further build up the terri- 
tory over which facts rather than votes and individual opinion 
determine action. It is probable that in most cities — all except 
the largest — the best commissioners for some years to come will 
be those who do not give up all their time to the city service. 
Without a city manager to relieve the commission of all the work 
that can be organized on a fact basis, no five men even in a mod- 
erate sized city could possibly cover the ground unless they are 
able to give up all their time to the work. 

Two entirely different types of men are wanted as executives 
and as directors. Louis D. Brandeis speaking at the recent con- 
ference of American mayors in Philadelphia described the func- 
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tion of the board of directors and the administrative official as 
follows : 

"Obviously the only justification for the director's existence 
is that he" should direct; which means that he should be an ab- 
solutely fair and intelligent adviser and critic of the enterprise. 
The men who are in charge of an enterprise as executive officers 
are supposed to manage, and to possess the required energy and 
determination to go forward. But in a well equipped organiza- 
tion there should be men who will check up the manager's judg- 
ment and performance. Only in this way can continued pros- 
perity be assured. 

"For the proper exercise of the functions of the director, it is 
essential that he be disinterested; that is, be free from any con- 
flicting interest. But it is also essential that he have knowledge. 
Facts, facts, facts, are the only basis on which he can properly 
exercise his judgment. It is as necessary that he know intimately 
the facts concerning the business, as that he have only one in- 
terest to subserve. Now, no man can have such detailed knowl- 
edge of the facts of many enterprises. This is due to the limita- 
tions of time and place and to those other limits set by nature 
upon human intelligence." 

The application of these principles to the control of the affairs 
of a city would appear to be that the legislative body — whether 
a commission in form or not should confine its attention to 
large matters and questions of general policy and avoid wherever 
possible taking up details. The truth of the matter is that most 
municipal governing boards are so loaded up with details — many 
of them urgent — that time does not afford for the discussion of 
large questions of policy — especially those with a long look 
ahead. Anything that can wait does wait. The next genera- 
tion always has difficulty in getting its claims heard. 

The next requirement for a city ready to take up seriously the 
question of scientific management would appear to be a modern 
charter involving the largest measure of home rule and the small- 
est number of state-imposed checks. In the case of my own 
city even reasonably efficient government cannot be brought 
about until by state enactment the city and county of Philadel- 
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phia is given authority to consolidate or do away with unneces- 
sary offices and to readjust and keep on readjusing the relations 
of those that are left. In other words we have outgrown the 
idea that an industrial or governmental organization can remain 
to all intents and purposes unchanged during a term of years. 
If there is to be progress there must be a constant reforming of 
its lines to meet new conditions and in order to undertake the 
new work of an advancing civilization. 

We need to be constantly reminded that the machinery of gov- 
ernment is not the object of government. The first question to 
be asked in the process of properly organizing an industry is 
"What is the product — what are you trying to make?" In the 
case of a municipality the budget, methods of road building, and 
even the educational system are not the products, but the means 
to it. The well-being of all the people is the product and noth- 
ing short of this. If we see the future aright the electorate is 
going to demand that this well-being be promoted and safe- 
guarded by agencies — educational, recreational, even spiritual — 
that are not now dreamed of as essential to the conduct of city, 
state and nation. 

The economic fact which is going to force good municipal gov- 
ernment—even scientific management in city affairs — is the grow- 
ing cost of the undertaking. As our population gathers in larger 
and larger urban units, and as the population demands that we 
shall perform collectively functions which formerly when per- 
formed were performed by individuals, the expenses of operating 
and maintaining a city grow by leaps and bounds. The com- 
plexity of governmental action increases even more rapidly than 
does the size of the field over which it operates. It is only be- 
cause we do not have the figures which represent the difficulty 
of the task ahead of us that we are not appalled by it. 

No discussion of the causes that make for efficiency and in- 
efficiency in our municipalities would be complete that does not 
mention the public service corporations. That they have lain 
for a generation like a cancerous growth at the very heart of this 
problem in practically every American city is only too true. 
That our people have decided that they are to be controlled — 
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regulated if you like — seems certain. The weakness of the situ- 
ation is that for the most part the men who really control these 
properties are either unable to see any other viewpoint than their 
own, or are fearful to throw the cards on the table. This situa- 
tion is fraught with danger. For the average American city 
to launch forth on an extensive program of municipal operation 
at this time would appear to be diverting into new fields energies 
already burdened to the breaking point. My own feeling is that 
whenever approximately fair treatment in rates and service can 
be secured from a public service corporation a city would be well 
advised if it refused — certainly to operate, possibly even to take 
over the ownership — of utilities not already so owned or operated. 
Ultimate universal public ownership and probably universal pub- 
He operation of all municipal utilities seems as sure as anything 
can be. But the further study of the municipal activities now 
carried on is a task amply large for most of our cities. Of course 
if a public utility company refuses to be honest or frank or ef- 
ficient or accommodating, no self-respecting community will 
halt a moment in meeting any new responsibility which such a 
condition may impose. There is no middle course between thor- 
oughly satisfactory operation of a utility by some one else and 
operating it yourself. 

The statement for municipal ownership and operation could be 
made much stronger than this. There is absolutely nothing in 
the municipal situation which necessarily implies that private 
operation can produce lower rates or better service. My thought 
is only that the field of civic activities being overwhelmingly big, 
we on the public side should seek to develop what we have under 
our care rather than add to it in any way that can be avoided. 
It may be added that private companies, both utility and in- 
dustrial, are in the same position as far as the possibilities of prog- 
ress in method are concerned. 

It has been a generation since we heard the first rumble of the 
artillery in the battle for an intelligent and intelligible budget. 
Even so we have not yet heard — so far as I know — a single word 
about probably the most important phase of the subject, i.e., 
the effect of the budget upon cost keeping. This of course re- 
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minds us that cost keeping, a most important phase of the work 
of most industrial establishments, has not even started as a fea- 
ture of our governmental activities. 

Permanency of progress has usually come about through wide 
dissemination. In other words a change in type is not likely to 
endure unless a large number of individuals have been affected. 
Usually also the individuals affected must be widely distributed 
if the change is to be permanent. Put in a different way, the 
permanency of any change affecting a type is proportional to 
the number of individuals upon whom the change has been made 
effective and the breadth of their distribution. 

In the minds of those interested in effecting changes in gov- 
ernmental agencies the conditions which bring about permanency 
are almost always confused with the causes which bring about 
progress. We find the same thing true in the industrial world. 
Most people consider that progress can only be brought about 
through moving the mass. Those familiar with the scientific 
management movement have been impressed with the way in 
which during the last generation the work of half a dozen manu- 
facturing establishments, none of them very large, has funda- 
mentally affected industrial methods all over the world. Tay- 
lor's work principally at Midvale, Bethlehem and at two or 
three other places has resulted in giving birth to what appears 
to some of us to be the greatest single force operating in the 
industrial world today. The same result can be brought about 
in municipal administration. What the problem needs is in- 
tensive study and intensive development at a few points with 
proper publicity. 

If, for instance, there could be found one city of say 100,000 
population where the electorate would allow itself to be guided 
in such a study for a period of say five years — preferably ten — 
it would do more to put municipal administration in this coun- 
try on a scientific basis than could be accomplished by the usual 
methods of reform operating in a thousand communities. 

The point I want to make is this — that the improvements 
brought about through the routine operation of honest, unsys- 
tematized management, working through two generations in a 
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large number of cities would be meager as compared with what 
might be accomplished in a few years through more intensive ap- 
plication of science in management at a few points — perhaps in 
a single city. 

The securing of permanency for the results so obtained is an 
entirely different problem. However, to secure permanency for 
good results, especially in government, and especially in this 
country, is a much easier problem than it has ever been before. 

The principles of scientific management are the same whether 
considered in their application to an industry or to a governmental 
unit. 

First. The development of a science for each element of the work. 
Among the varied activities of a city there is the opportunity for 
literally thousands of such independent inquiries, each resulting 
in the assembly of data and the development of laws as varied 
and comprehensive as can be found in any other field. 

Second. The selection and training of employees. Surely no 
one will claim that in the hit and miss present day method, 
largely dominated as it is by politics, can be discovered even 
the basis of a scientific system of choosing and developing a staff. 

Third. The bringing together of the science and the properly 
selected and trained employee. All our governmental work is 
now done under a minimum of supervision and control, and 
until this can be amplified and standardized the work will con- 
tinue to be carried on in a wasteful manner. 

Fourth. A revision of the responsibility as between the manage- 
ment and the men. Notwithstanding the responsibility supposed 
to rest with those holding the higher positions, they assume a 
far smaller proportion of the actual responsibility than they 
should. True in the industrial world, it is even more general in 
government work because of the shifting brought about by 
changes in administration. 

The foregoing is a brief statement of the whole theory of sci- 
entific management. That these principles — enunciated by 
Taylor — can be applied to city work as they have been applied 
to scores of different kinds of industrial work is to me only too 
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obvious. It opens up a field of endeavor which staggers the 
imagination. 

Perhaps the statement is warranted that almost every mech- 
anism we have in our public works departments today will be 
superseded within a comparatively few years. The same is true 
as to processes and methods of doing work. Nothing has been 
so sufficiently studied as to have reached even an approximately 
scientific standard. All that can be said is that we have started 
on the long road. Taylor took twenty-six years to study those 
laws of cutting metals which were finally reduced to a slide rule 
which answers questions as to feed and speed. Examine the 
mechanisms in use for cleaning streets in even Washington, D. C, 
the cleanest city in the United States. Look at the surface 
of the streets we clean. Study the attitude of the public which 
overloads its dump carts, brushes store and sidewalk sweepings 
into the street and tolerates the open waste can. Continue 
your observations in such matters as snow and garbage removal, 
the elimination of insect pests, the regulation of utilities, the 
building of roads and highways, the distribution of water, our 
municipal music and our recreational methods and a thousand 
and one other activities. You will then not question that sci- 
ence in the management of our cities and states and of the nation 
itself is only knocking at the door. Some of us think we hear 
in certain quarters an invitation for her to cross the threshold. 



